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NOTES. 


A  YISITATION  OF  THE  HONTTHBNTAL  HBBALSRT  OF  SUFFOLK. — PAR  lY. 

XIV.  Ey4. 

I.  An  altar  tomb  to  Nicholas  CutUr,  Esq.,  1568. 

’  1,  4,  CutUr,  Arg.  three ‘dragons  hra^  erased  Vert. 

*. . -Ajg.,  three  eel  spears  erect,  2-1  Sab. 

3, . .Gu.  on  a  chevron  between  three  fleur-de-lys  Arg.,  as 

,  many  morions  Sab. 

!1,  TffrreU,  Arg.  two  chevrons  Az.,  and  border  eng.  Gu. 

2,  CoggniaU,  Arg.  a  cross  between  four  escallops  Sab. 

3,  Borgat,  paly  of  six  Arg.,  Sab. 

4,  Flamhert,  Gu.  on  chevron  Arg.,  three  dolphins  Vert 

II.  Monument  to  John  Broton,  Esq.,  1732,  Az.  a  chevron  between 
three  escallops  Or,  a  border  eng.  Gu. 

III.  Monument  to  Thomas  Wythe,  M.A.,  1835,  56  years  Vicar.  Az. 
three  grifiins  passant  in  pale  Or. 

lY.  Monument  to  Charles  Cunningham,  Gent.,  1788.  Arg.  a  shake- 
fork  between  two  castles  Sab.  Crest — a  unicorn’s  head  Arg.,  homed  Or. 
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y.  Monument  to  Rear  Admiral  Sir  Charles  Cunningham,  E.Q.H., 
1834.  Cunningham  and  crest  as  before  impaling  per  fess. 

1.  Boycott,  Arg,  a  fess  Sab.,  in  chief  th^  bomb-diells  fired  ppr. 

2 . Erm.  on  fess  Gu.,  a  lion  pass.  Or. 

YI.  Flat  stone  John  Richard  Dove,  Gent.,  1743.  Sab.  a  fess  danoett^ 
Erm.,  between  three  doves  Arg.,  surtout  Coiman,  Erm.,  on  a  chief  As., 
a  griffin  pass.  Arg. 

VII.  Flatstone  John  Sayer,  Esq.,  1761.  Gu.  a  chevron  Erm.,  between 
three  sea-mews  Arg.,  imp.  Tyrell. 

VIII.  Flat  stone  Henry  Vattx,  last  Beiron  Harrowden,  1663.  Cheeky 
Or,  Gu.  on  chevron  Az.,  three  roses  Arg. 

IX.  Flat  stone  Elizabeth  Cunninghcm,  1768,  Cunningham  only. 

X.  Flat  stone  Thomas  Brampton,  Esq.,  1712.  Or  on  fess  Sab.,  three 
plates.  Crest — a  lion  sejant. 

XI.  Flat  stone  Nathaniel  If  Bye,  Esq..  Or  on  chief  indented  Az.,  two 
mullets  Arg.,  imp.  Gu.,  bend  eng.  between  six  lions  ramp.  Or.  Crest — a 
pair  of  wings  dispd.  Or. 

XII.  Flat  stone  Laurina,  dau.  of  last.  If  Eye  only. 

XIII.  Flat  stone  Marth^  wife  of  Wm.  CnUum,  1^.,  of  Thomdon, 
1732.  Az.  a  chevron  Erm.,  between  three  pelicans  vulning  Aig.,  imp. 
IfBye. 

XIV.  Flat  stone  Mary,  daughter  of  Robert  Stebbing,  Gent.,  and  wife 
of  Francis  I' Eye,  Esq.,  1747.  IfBye  imp.  Stehbiny,  quarterly  Or,  Qu. 
on  bend  Sab.  five  besants. 

XV.  Flat  stone  Miles  Edgar,  Gent.  Gu.  a  chevron  Erm.,  between 
three  leopards  faces  Arg.  Crest — a  pillar  between  two  wings  Or. 

XVI.  Flat  stone  Robert  Burley,  Gent.,  1757.  Vert  th^  boars  heads 
couped  Arg.,  2-1,  imp.  Edgar. 

AVH.  ^at  stone  James  Allington,  Gent.,  1738.  Sab.  a  bend  eng. 
between  six  billets  Arg.,  imp.  Coppinger,  bendy  of  eight  Or,  Gu.  on  fess 
Sab.,  three  besants. 

XVIII.  Flat  stone  Henry  Edgar,  Gent.,  1738,  Edgar  only. 

XIX.  Flat  stone  Mirabella,  dau.  of  Sir  John  Haydon,  Knt.,  of  Bacons- 
thorpe,  CO.  Norfolk,  wife  of  Lawrence  Lomax,  Esq.,  1 702.  Per  pale  Or, 
Sab.  on  bend  cottized  Erm.,  three  escallops  Gu.,  imp.  Haydon,  quarterly 
Aig.,  Gu.  a  cross  quarterly  counterchanged.  Crest — a  unicorn’s  head 
erased,  in  his  mouth  a  sprig. 

XX.  Flat  stone  Mary,  wife  of  Robert  Stebbii^,  Gent.,  1754.  Stehbing 
as  before,  imp.  Neville,  Az.  three  bustards  rising  Arg.  Crest — a  lion’s 
head  erased  Arg. 

XXI.  Flat  stone  Wm.  ITotcchin,  Gent ,  1729.  Or,  three  cinquefoils 
2-1  Sab.,  surtout  Dykee,  Arg.  on  bend  Az.,  three  mullets  Or.  Crest— a 
hand  holding  a  cinquefoil  stalked. 

XXII.  Tomb  in  churchyard  to  Richard  Hardit^,  1695.  Arg.  on  bend 
Az.,  three  martlets  Or,  on  canton  sinister  a  rose  between  two  fieur-de-lys, 
imp.  Arg ,  on  chevron  between  three  roundlcs,  os  many  erosses  pate4 
fitchee. 
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Atchievements : — 

I.  fhinninghftm  &o.,  as  monument  No.  5. 
n.  D’Eye  &c.,  as  on  monument  No.  11. 

III.  Sayer  imp.  Tyrrdl,  as  on  monument  No.  7. 

On  the  organ  loft  are  ^o  shields.  ' 

1.  Cormoallu  uw.  Tovnthmd. 

2.  1,  4,  CormoaUis.  2,  3,  ButUr,  Or,  chief  indented  As. 

Imp.  1,  4,  Townshend.  2,  3,  De  Yere. 

XY.  Taxlejf. 

I.  Altar  tomb  in  south  aisle  to  'William  Yaxlee,  Esq.,  1600.  Three 
Shields. 

/  1,  6,  Taxhe,  Erm.  a  cheyron  Sab.,  between  3  mullets  pierced  Ou. 
i  2,  BloigH,  Arg.  three  bugle  horns  Sab.,  strung  Or. 

1.  <3, . Arg.  fees  oheoley  Or,  Gu.  between  tlu«e  escallops  Sab. 

I  4,  Champofnt  Arg.  three  lozenges  Gu.,  2-1. 

\  5,  TPord,  Az.  a  cross  flory  Or. 

1,  BedingfUld,  Erm.  an  eagle  displayed  Gu. 

2,  Tadenham^  lozengy  Arg ,  Gu. 

3,  Peeh«,  Arg.,  a  fess  between  two  oheVrons  Gu. 

4,  Boehetitr,  cheeky  Or  and  Gu.,  on  a  fess  Az.,  3  escallops  Or. 

5,  PatiiMl,  Arg.  a  fess  between  three  crescent  Sab. 

6,  Weyland,  Arg.,  on  cross  Gu.,  five  escallops  Or. 

7,  Herling,  Arg.,  on  unicorn  s^ent  Sab. 

8,  Jenny,  paly  of  six  Or,  Chi.,  a  chief  Erm. 

9,  Bomn,  Aig.,  a  chevron  Gu.,  between  three  lions  ramp.  Sab. 

10,  Waliewave,  per  pale  Arg.,  Gu. 

11,  Wyfoiid,  Or,  three  lions  ramp.  Gu.,  2-1. 

12,  Chttemih,  Az.,  a  chevron  between  three  eagles  heads  oouped 
Or. 

3.  TaxUe  of  six  impaling  Bedingfield  of  twelve. 

Crest — 1,  Yaxlee,  a  bnU's  head  erai^  Sab.,  armed  Or.  2,  Bedingfield, 
a  demi-eagle  Or 

U.  Flat  stone  to  Philippa,  dau.  of  Sir  George  Reeve,  of  Thwaite,  Xnt., 
and  wife  of  Edward  Yaxlee,  Esq. 

1,  4,  Yaxlee.  2,  8,  Blodget. 

Imp.  Reeve,  Sab.,  on  a  chevron  between  three  fleur-de-lys  Or,  as  many 
spear  heads  Az.  Crest — an  antelope  passant. 

Atchievements. 

1.  Bev.  Seymour  Leehe,  of  Yaxley  Hall,  ob.  1786.  Arg.,  on  a  saltire 
eng.  Sab.,  five  annulets  Or.  Crest — ^a  peacock's  tail  displayed 
proper,  between  two  eagles  Or. 

2.  Francis  Gilbert  Yaxlee  LeeJee,  Esq.,  1836.  Arms  Leeke,  and 

crest  as  before.  John  H.  Spbrlino. 
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TATEBN  RHTHES. 

In  my  youth  I  was  much  amused  with  reading  the  under- written  quaint 
verses,  which  I  copied  at  the  time  from  a  fly-sheet,  in  a  house  (I  believe 
to  the  best  of  my  recollection)  at  Mulbarton. 

“  The  Landlord’s  kind  Caution  to  his  Customen. 

“  Buht  welcome  aU  who  visit  here, 
rn  treat  you  with  good  wholesome  cheer, 

I  deal  in  ale,  as  crystal  clear, 

In  Porter  brown,  and  good  strong  Beer. 

I’ve  Rum  and  (Hn,  and  Brandy  too; 

They  suit  myself  and  will  please  yon. 

My  Wines  would  make  a  Nabob  Smile, 

Whiskey  will  your  hearts  b^^uile. 
ity  chairs  are  easy.  Fires  are  Bng^ 

So  take  a  seat,  younelves  del^ht. 

My  Tobacco’s  rirli,  pipes  white  as  snow. 

Alike  They’re  formed  to  soothe  your  woe. 

I’m  ever  ready  to  attend  your  «»11, 

But  I’ve  no  chalk  to  spoil  my  wall. 

Chalk  ever  does  sweet  peace  destroy. 

Stirs  up  foul  anger,  stifles  joy. 

My  liqours  go(^  my  dealmg  just, 

My  proflts  small,  I  cannot  trust 

I’m  sure  these  lines  can  cause  no  s(»row. 

So  My  to-day,  I’ll  trust  to-morrow. 

If  I  refuse  to  trust  a  Mend, 

Or  if  I  trust  or  money  lend. 

The  one  he  takes  it  in  disdain. 

The  other  will  my  house  refrmn.” 

And  this  I  saw  written  in  paint  over  a  flre-place  in  a  house,  some  three 
or  four  parishes  from  the  above  named  place  in  Norfolk. 

“  All  you  that  stand  before  the  fire. 

To  see  you  sit  is  my  desire, 

That  others  may  (as  well  as  you). 

See  the  Fire  and  feel  it  too. 

Since  man  to  man  is  so  unjust. 

None  can  tell  what  man  to  trust. 

I’ve  trusted  many  to  my  sorrow, 

Pay  to  day,  and  trust  to  morrow.” 

Perhaps  some  of  the  readers  of  the  East  Anglian  can  kindly  give  further 
assistance  on  these  Rhymes,  also  of  the  once  and  still  existing  Poetical 
Signboards  in  the  East  Anglian. — C.  J.  W.  W. 

EAHILT  OE  TRESTON,  OF  HENDHAV,  NORFOLK  (p.  909). 

The  Mr.  Preston  mentioned  in  the  following  extract,  firom’  a  certifleate 
dated  1602,  “  of  the  mines  and  decayes  ”  of  Churches  in  the  Archdeaconry 
of  Norfolk,  was  probably  a  member  of  the  above  family. 

“  Needham.  'The  rooffe  of  the  Chancell  there  ys  much  decayed  and  so  hath  been  by 
the  space  of  fowr  or  fyve  yeares  last  past  by  the  defalt  of  Mr.  ffreetion,  and  Mr.  Gos- 
nold,  who  haue  the  Impropriacon  and  tythes  in  leases  the  benefice  beinge  impropriat.” 

J.  L’Estbanoe. 
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kORTOARY  YERS  (pp.  234,  44,56). 

F.  Hunt  is  mistaken  in  supposing  that  fees  for  breaking  the  ground  are 
payable  to  the  churchwardens.  The  soil  of  the  churchyard  is  the  Parson’s 
freehold,  and  be  can  fix  whatever  fee  be  pleases  for  making  a  vault,  or  put* 
ting  up  a  bead'Stone.  A  Rector  of  a  country  village,  a  friend  of  my  own, 
many  years  since  tested  the  legality  of  this  dictum  thus.  A  nonconformist 
living  without  the  limits  of  bis  parish,  applied  for  permission  to  bury  his 
son,  and  asked  the  amount  of  the  fee.  The  Rector  having  a  prejudice 
against  dissenters,  demanded  ten  guineas,  thinking  that  would  put  an  end  to 
the  request.  However,  the  petitioner  went  away  to  consult  bis  lawyer,  but 
soon  returned  with  the  ten  guineas,  which  was  paid  over  before  the  Rector 
would  perform  the  burial  service.  The  Mortuary  fee  of  a  shilling  for 
burying  a  parishioner,  and  two  shillings  for  a  person  dying  out  of  the  parish 
could  not  be  "  fur  tithes  omitted  in  one’s  life  time,”  because  the  g«'eater  part 
of  the  people  at  Dorchester  had  not,  and  could  not  possibly  have,  or  hold 
any  titbeable  property  ;  all  required  lights,  or  Mortart,  at  their  burials,  and 
this  customary  charge  was,  in  my  opinion,  for  furnishing  these,  at  any  rate 
in  that  town,  for  a  night  funeral,  originally  required' for  every  body,  tUl  the 
banning  of  the  19th  century. — R.  C.,  Queen’ i  Gardens. 

PARISH  cows  (pp.  66, 130,  157,  174). 

There  is  a  slight  notice  in  the  Churchwardens’  Accounts  of  Bungay  Trinity 
for  the  year  1539,  relating  to  parish  cows. 

It  appears  that  John  Duke,  a  resident  of  the  town,  gave  six  kine,  and  a 
legacy  of  five  pounds  to  the  parish  ;  he  also  bequeathed'a  few  acres  of  land 
for  the  benefit  of  the  poor,  formerly  known  as  Dnke’s  land,”  but  now  ab¬ 
sorbed,  and  swallowed  up  in  the  possessions  of  others.  The  entries  are  as 
follows : 

1559.  Itm.  Bee.  of  the  zeo’  of  Mr.  Duke  in  ptye  of  payment  of  iiijli 

xs.  for  the  siz  kene,  weh  were  to  the  pariah  xviij*.  lj<L 

Itm.  Bee.  more  in  full  payment  for  the  said  kene  ^  iijB.  3q«.*  vj<f. 

Itm.  paid  for  an  aqnyttanee  for  the  ezeo^  of  Mr.  Duke,  for  the 

vj  kene  ijd. 

No  mention  is  made  as  to  the  manner  in  which  they  were  appropriated  to 
the  benefit  of  the  poor.  , 

It  appears  from  the  BImsett  and  other  extracts  already  recorded  in  your 
pages,  that  the  money  value  of  a  cow  at  the  end  of  the  16th  century,  whs 
nine  times  as  much  as  it  was  in  the  begining.  The  price  at  Framlingfaam 
in  1498,  as  stated  at  page  157,  being  3s.  4<L ;  at  Bungay  in  1559, 15r. ;  at 
Elmsett  in  1581  (p.  131)  30s.,  and  in  tliesame  parish  in  1595-9,  about 28s. 

Bungay.  Gray.  B.  Baker. 

Solemn  League  and  Covenant  (p.  306). — I  am  glad  to  see  another  batch 
of  "  Extracts  from  Parish  Registers.”  Mr.  Daveney  deserves  well  of  3^ur 
readers.  I  do  not  write  to  you  however  merely  to  say  this,  but  to  express 
a  hope,  that  if  the  Plumstead  copy  of  the  Solemn  Lragne  and  Covenant 
differs  materially  from  the  South  Walsham  one,  Mr.  Daveney  will  either 
supply  you  with  a  transcript,  or,  at  the  least,  with  a  collation  of  it.— E.F. 
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NORWICH  RtNGBKS  IN  OATS  GONE  BY  (p.  398). 

My  remark  after  the  extract  you  published  in  your  last  number  from  a  MS. 
in  the  Museum,  requires  emendation. 

No  doubt  the  Norwich  Ringers  have  been  celebrated  for  their  clever  per* 
iramances,  but  it  could  not  mean  that  scientific  ringing  was  at  that  time 
(1723)  performed  no  where  else. 

In  **  Campanalogia,  or  the  Art  of  Ringing  improved,  by  Fabian  Stedman,’* 

Eublisbed  in  1677,  at  page  22,  he  laments  that  "  the  ringing  of  changes 
aving  generally  divened  the  learners  fancy  from  the  practice  of  rtiting 
round  ringing  and  eating  ;**  and  he  says  that  **  changes  are  now  generally 
rung  at  half  pulls.”  The  little  book  (of  which  there  are  five  later  editions) 
is  "  a  guide  to  the  ringing  of  all  kind  of  changes,  to  which  is  added  a  great 
Tariety  of  new  peals,”  on  five  to  eight  Bells.  He  dedicates  the  book  to 
the  ^iety  of  Collie  Tooths,  ‘‘because  the  spreat  variety  of  peals  of 
grandsire  and  grandsire  bobs,  was  the  ofifspring  of  that  Society.”  So  that 
it  is  fair  to  conclude  that  there  must  have  oeen  scientific  change  ringing  in 
Jjondon  at  that  time.  The  fact  is,  that  it  came  in  with  the  invention  of 
hanging  bells  with  whole  wheels,  before  which  they  were  hung  with  half  or 
three-quarter  wheels  (still  common  in  Dorset  and  South  Anglia),  and  the 
bells  could  not  be  managed  for  changes. 

When  and  where  were  whole  wbeds  first  introduced  P 

Rectory,  Clytt  St.  George,  Feb.  9, 1863.  H.  T.  Ellacombi,  M.A. 


XNIGHATICAL  INSORimON  ON  A  CHARCXL  GCREEN. 

Upon  the  screen  between  the  nave  and  chancel  in  the  church  of  South 
Wal^m  St.  Mary,  the  following  lettering  is  arranged  in  an  oval  form,  at 
the  end  of  the  De^ogne.  It  is  probably  of  the  age  of  George  the  Pint. 
The  stenographic  mode  is  evidently  adopti^  to  form  an  enigmatical  diffi¬ 
culty  for  &e  solution  of  the  curious. 

PRBVRTPRPCTMNVRKPTHSPRCPTSTN 

H.  Datknbt. 


Bmn*t  Bank  otherwiee  “ Bunie  Bank"  (p.  308). — ^If  E.  G.  R.  will  turn 
to  the  account  of  Buckenham  Priory  and  Castle  at  p.  21 1,  of  Mr.  Harrod’s 
*'Oleaningt  among  the  Caetlee  and  Convent*  of  Norfolk*,"  he  will  find  a 
yalnidsle  and  interesting  notice  of  “  Bunn’s  Bank.”  Mr.  H.  conceives  this 
to  be  a  corruption  of  “  Bunde  Bank,”  and  states  ‘‘  it  is  still,  for  a  consider¬ 
able  portion  of  its  course,  the  boundary  between  Attleburgh  and  Bucken¬ 
ham.”— J.  L’Esxbange. 


Hour  Olattet  in  Chmrehet  (pp.  6,  61,  68,  178). — ^Thereis  a  stand  for  an 
Hour  Glass  fixed  to  the  south  side  of  the  chancel  screen,  in  Mundhom 
church,  Norfolk. — ^A. 

*  Norwich  1857.  The  imcU  renuinder  of  Uiis  work  u  now  on  ule  »t  Cundcll  and  Miller’i,  Norwich. 
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IHSCBIPTION  ON  THE  BATTLEMENTS  OF  NEWTON  FLOTMAN  STEEPLE, 
NORFOLK. 

Passing  through  Newton  Flotman  on  the  26th  December,  1861,  with  a 
friend  who  happened  to  have  a  telescope  with  him,  I  remembered  that 
Blomfield  in  his  account  of  this  parish  mentions  an  inscription  on  the 
battlements  of  the  church  tower,  which  on  account  of  its  heignth  from  the 
ground,  he  could  not  read.  Accordingly  I  endeavoured  to  make  it  out,  and 

nan  hour  and  a  half  in  the  attempt.  The  sun  shining  brightly 
e  time  was  not  in  my  favour,  and  the  grass  being  covered  with 
a  rime  frost,  did  not  increase  the  comfort  of  my  situation,  added  to  which 
I  became  the  centre  of  attraction  to  some  of  the  rustics,  who  never  having 
noticed  the  inscription  could  not  imagine  why  a  fellow  should  be  looking  at 
their,  by  no  means  lofty  steeple,  through  a  telescope  about  a  yard  long,  and 
were  exceedingly  merry  at  my  expense. 

The  inscription  is  in  black  letter  on  the  east  side  of  the  tower,  and  com¬ 
mences  at  the  south  east  comer,  with 

sbete  |  (tntmn  of  |  i^c  criit  |  ho. 

arran^  in  four  lines.  There  are  four  more  lines  on  the  next  battlement, 
and  three  on  the  next  to  that,  apparently  in  latin ;  these  ba£9ed  me,  and  if 
I  could  have  afforded  the  time,  1  believe  I  she  Jd  have  stayed  until  I  bad 
made  them  out.  I  subjoin  what  I  noted  down  of  them,  inaccurate  and 
imperfect  as  it  is,  and  shall  be  obliged  to  any  one  who  will  give  the  correct 
readiig. 

aims  ei’  patron’ 

ac  . .  anno  dom 

mo  ao .  ni  1631. 

Enune  uxoris  VtATOB. 

/ana  Imon  (p.  285). — Jane  Yaughan,  whose  marriage  with  Bobwt 
Luson,  is  record^  in  the  Somerset  House  Chapel  Begister,  1751,  is  Uie 
lady  whose  Christian  name  is  left  blank  in  the  pedigree  given  by  Suckling, 
Suffolk  Antiquitios,  vol.  ii.  p.  454.  She  died  26th,  or  28th  May,  1816, 
agi^  116,  and  was  bnried  in  Bnnhill  Fields,  ''perhaps  the  oldest  person 
interred  there.  Head  stone  E.  and  W.  25,  N.  and  S.  48”  {SunMll 
Memorial*,  p.  352).  There  is  a  portrait  of  Mrs.  Luson,  enmved  by 
R.  Cooper — a  full  length  in  antiqnated  garb  and  with  a  tau  walking 
staff; — ^"Jane  Lewson,  remarkable  for  her  age  and  peculiarities.”  In 
Mr.  C.  J.  Palmer’s  Continuation  of  Manship,  pp.217,  218,  some  cmifiision 
is  introduced  by  the  misprint  of  Mr.  for  Mn.  Robert  Luson,  and  of  1726 
for  1816.  Also  it  may  he  noted  that  in  the  pedigree  above  referred  to  in 
Suckling,  at  foot  of  the  page, '  Shasu  ’  should  be  '  Shaen.’ — S>  W.  Rcc. 

Potoff  Rings  (pp.  61,  99, 114,  310).— In  removing  a  few  days  ago  some 
of  the  deiri*  of  the  church  steeple  of  Westleton,  which  f^  down  in 
1776,  a  brass  ring  was  found  inscribed  in  the  inside,  in  very  rude  charac¬ 
ters,  "  Love  Vertue.” — S.  A.  W 
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ETYKOLOOr  OF  UKLLI8  (p,  o09). 

This  Parish  is  situated  on  some  of  the  highest  ground  in  Suffolk,  and 
hence  derives  its  name  Mel  (British)  a  bald,  or  bare  hill.  “  Fair  Melrose 
with  its  ruins  grey,”  delightfully  situated  at  the  base  of  the  Eildon 
Hills,  on  this  side  of  a  fertile  valley,  watered  by  the  Tweed,  was  named 
Melross,  a  promontory,  or  neck  of  land,  stretching  out  under  the  hill ;  and 
Mr.  Gumming  will  find  Melbourne,  Melbury,  &c.,  holding  similar  positions 
in  the  counties  where  they  stand.  Mel^  in  Domesday  Book  is  the  British 
name  for  the  place.  Mel,  which  the  Saxons  retained  when  they  settled  in 
England,  and  the  Normans  at  the  Conquest,  added  lea  to  it.  Tlxe  Norman 
spelling,  both  as  to  the  names  of  places  and  persons,  has  always  been  a 
puzzle  to  antiquaries,  in  their  researches  into  the  records  of  English 
History.  Mill,  mola,  Latin,  Miln,  Saxon,  was  a  machine  for  grinding 
com ;  and  also  the  building  containing  such  machine.  It  is  very  probable 
that  many  places  compounded  with  Mil  may  hare  got  that  compound  fix>m 
the  Saxons  in  the  Me^seval  Ages.  The  Mill  (on  rirers)  was  the  property 
of  the  lord  of  the  manor,  and  the  tenants  were  not  permitted  to  have  their 
com  ground  elsewhere :  and  such  mills  are  alluded  to  in  the  Domesday 
Surrey,  but  not  as  the  names  of  parishes,  and  they  are  usually  mentioned 
as  part  of  the  property  of  noblemen,  or  of  religious  houses,  and  when  the 
name  of  a  parish,  or  ^mlet  begins  with  Mil,  e.g.  Milboume  St.  Andrew, 
Dorset.,  or  Milboume  Fort,  Somerset,  it  is  only  a  contraction  for  middle,  as 
the  situations  of  these  places  proves,  and  the  history  of  both  these  counties 
explains  to  the  readers  as  the  etymology.  Wind  mills  were  not  introduced 
into  Eurpe  till  the  time  of  the  crusades,  and  can  have  no  connection  with 
names  of  English  Parishes. 

Queetia  Oardena.  R.  C. 

I  cannot  agree  with  Mr.  Gumming  in  thinking  that  the  local  name 
MMia,  is  “the  Anglo-Saxon  plural  of  Mali  or  MQl\"  nor  can  I  attach 
any  importance  to  the  circumstance  of  the  parish  being  “  situated  on  some 
of  the  ^hest  ground  in  Suffolk,  most  favourable  for  the  erection  of  wind¬ 
mills  ;  ”  simply  because  wind-milla  were  not  in  use  in  England  till  centuries 
after  our  parishes  had  received  their  names,  and  because  wherever,  in  very 
early  records,  we  meet  with  a  vocable  that  may  signify  the  word  mill,  as 
we  very  frequently  do  in  the  Domesday  Survey,  it  must  be  understood  as 
denoting  a  water-mill. 

In  seeking  for  correct  etymology  in  local  nomenclature,  we  should  bear 
in  mind  that  almost  all  the  names  of  places  that  can  be  traced  to  a  Teutonic 
or  a  Scandinavian  origin,  are  composd  of  two  members ;  the  latter  denoting 
the  settlement  or  neighbourhood  to  be  described,  as  /oref,  ham,  and  Uea ; 
the  former  the  particular  character  of  that  settlement  or  neighbourhood, 
as  atdn,  hum,  and  miln. 

Mellia  in  the  Domesday  Book  is  written  MeUea,  and  I  believe  Metlea,  and 
Mellela  ;  the  first  form  as  Mr.  Gumming  says,  is  probably  the  most  correct 
mode  of  spelling.  Now  I  take  this  word  to  be  a  dissyllable,  and  derive 
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it  from  the  A.S.  mylm,  miln — a  mill,  that  is,  when  occurring  at  this  early 
period,  a  waUr-mill ;  and  the  final  syllable  is  the  A.S.  Ictt — a  patture  or 
common. 

There  is  no  mention  of  a  water-mill  at  Mellic  in  the  Domesday  Eecord, 
but  they  were  formerly  found  on  almost  every  stream,  and  I  see  by  the 
Ordnance  Map  that  there  is  a  stream  which  rises  in  Mellit  and  fiows  into 
the  Waveney  between  Diss  and  Scole. — Geobqe  Muneoiu),  East  Winch. 


ELT7TIAL  ETTMOLOOT  OF  NOBFOU. 

I  now  propose  to  enter  into  the  derivation  of  the  names  of  Norfolk 
rivers,  many  of  which  would  appear  to  be  etymologically  connected  with 
those  of  Suffolk.  To  this  end,  I  shall  not  only  refer  to  their  present 
appellation  on  the  Ordnance  Map  of  this  county ;  but  also  to  the  several 
names  under  which  they  occur  in  the  histories  and  maps  of  the  county. 
Indeed,  without  a  careM  comparison  of  the  different  maps,  &c.,  one  might 
be  often  led  to  conclude  that  what  is  really  only  another  name  for  a  river, 
is  another  river  altogether.  I  shall  likewise,  at  the  same  time,  take  notice 
of  most  of  the  local  names  compoimded  of  a  vocable,  signifying  **  water  ” 
or  “river.” 

I  will  commence  writh  the  river  Tiffey,  which  appears  to  rise  a 
little  S.  E.  of  Wymondbam,  or  Wyndham,  and  to  fall  into  the  Dyke  Beck 
river,  near  to  Crownthorpe.  It  is  essentially  the  same  name  as  the  Tivy 
or  Teivi,  co.  Cardigan,  South  Wales ;  the  Tavy  or  Theve,  co.  Devon;  the 
Tave,  cos.  Glamorgan,  and  Pembroke ;  the  Teviot  or  Tiviot,  co.  Boxburgh ; 
the  Tay,  Taw,  or  Tau,  the  name  of  rivers  and  lochs  in  England,  Wales, 
Deland,  and  Gotland.  Chalmers  says  taw,  in  ancient  Gaulish,  was  applied 
to  a  water  oi'  river,  teivi  or  tavi,  in  British,  signifies  “  what  expands  or 
spreads,”  “  what  has  a  tendency  to  expand  or  spread,”  teviy,  “  expanding,” 
“  spreading  over,”  and  he  gives  the  root  in  the  Celtic  ta,  tau,  “  what 
expands  or  spreads.”  I  am  disposed  to  think  that  Chalmers  in  most  of  his 
derivations  is  more  poetical  and  imaginative  than  philosophical ;  and  that 
he  has  not  sufficiently  compared  the  different  names  with  one  another ; 
and  further,  that  the  names  of  most  rivers  in  Europe  may  be  traced  to  a 
simple  root,  implying  either  “water”  or  river;  and  that  the  original 
of  ^  the  above  names  was  tav,  another  form  of  tarn,  by  change  of  m  into 
V,  so  common  in  the  Celtic  language,  as  avon  for  amon  ;  vaen  for  maen, 
Tam  is  found  in  the  names  of  several  European  rivers,  and  doubtless  signi¬ 
fying  “  water  or  river.”  The  etymology  of  tarn  is  doubtful.  It  is  most 
probably  from  Gr  T(o)tamot  (thus  potam,  ptam,  which  would  easily  corrupt 
into  tarn.  I  may  here  introduce  the  Taes  or  Tese  (whence  Tasburgh 
derived  its  name)  which  joins  the  Tar,  near  Norwich,  which  would  seem 
to  be  the  same  name  as  Tay,  called  by  Ptolemy  Taom  ;  by  Tacitus  Tavus, 
from  which  Taes,  found  written  Taus,  would  easily  corrupt.  Gale  in  his 
commentary  on  Antoninus,  p.  109,  says  the  Taes  or  Tese  was  called  Tail, 
and  that  the  station  Ad  Taiim,  mentioned  in  the  Pentingerian  tables,  was 
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situated  at  Tasburgh.  See  Blomefield.  Conf.  the  Test  or  Tost,  anciently 
called  the  Tees  or  I'esse  (which  lower  down  is  called  the  Ant  or  Anton, 
whence  Southampton,  in  Hants,  was  called ;  the  Tees  (in  L.  Teesis,  Teesa, 
and  Athesis,  in  G.  Etwh,  in  Ptolemy  Tue),  co.  Durham ;  the  Adige  (in  G. 
Etsch,  in  L.  Athesis)  which  flows  through  the  Tyrol  and  Italy. 

In  the  north  of  Norfolk  are  seven  places  (distinguished  from  each  other 
by  an  adjunct)  having  their  names  from  a  rivulet  called  the  Bum,  from 
A.  S.  hum  (in  G.  brunn),  by  corruption,  horn,  bourn,  bourne,  and  bone,  a 
“  brook.” 

There  are  two  rivulets  in  this  county  called  the  Blackwater,  one 
rising  near  Scoulton,  flowing  past  Little  Cressingham,  Bodney,  and 
Langford,  which  joins  the  Wissey,  a  little  above  Ickborough ;  the 
other  falling  into  the  Tare,  near  Hendingham  station.  Blackwater  is 
not  an  uncommon  appellation  of  rivers.  There  is  the  Blackwater  or  Pant, 
in  Essex,  which  falls  into  Blackwater  Bay ;  the  Blackwater,  co.  Dorset,  a 
tributary  of  the  Stour ;  the  Blackwater,  co.  Hants,  which  joins  the  Lod- 
don.  There  are  two  rivers  in  Ireland  called  Blackwater,  and  one  in  the 
United  States.  We  have  the  Welsh  rivers  called  the  Rhonddu  Fawr,  and 
the  Bhonddu  Bach,  *.«.  the  great  and  little  Rhonddu,  from  the  British 
yr-ooon-ddu,  or  from  rhen-ddi,  both  denoting  “  the  black  river  or  water.” 
Conf.  the  Duvein  Kildare,  the  Dove,  co.  Stafford;  the  Dove,  co.  Derby;  the 
Dow,  in  Yorkshire ;  all  signifying  “  black,”  from  Brit,  du,  Ir.  dubb. 
Again,  Melas  (Gr.),  signifying  “  black,”  was  the  name  of  rivers  in  Ar¬ 
cadia,  Bceotia,  Cappadocia,  Ionia,  Macedonia,  Pamphylia,  Thessaly,  and 
Thrace.  But  why  did  rivers  receive  an  appellation  denoting  “  black”  ? 
Although  doubtless  they  were  sometimes  so  c^ed  from  the  muddy  charac¬ 
ter  of  their  waters,  yet  generally  speaking  it  was  for  another  reason,  viz, 
because  rivers  whose  course  was  slow  have  usually  a  blackish  appearance. 

There  is  a  rivulet  called  the  Chet  or  Ket  (mentioned  in  the  Ordnance 
Map)  whicl'.  falls  into  the  Tare,  and  from  whence  the  parish  of  Chedgrave 
would  seem  to  have  had  its  appellation.  CAet  or  Ket  is  probably  the  same 
word  as  Jed  in  Jedburgh,  Scotland,  “  the  fortress  on  the  river  Jed  or  Ged.” 
Tbere  is  a  rivulet  called  the  Jet,  in  Bretagne  ;  the  Gade,  in  Herts,  whence 
Gaddesden ;  the  Gbta  river  in  Sweden,  whence  Gbteburg.  The  name  of 
all  these  rivers  are  doubtless  derived  from  the  Belg.  gate,  geute.  Low.  L, 
goto,  a  canal  (Ostg,  L.  B.  B.  cap.  S.Jlodgiuta,  a  canal,  Alem.  gusu,  flumina, 
cueta,  inundatio,  giovM,  fluvius,  A.  S  gyU,  an  overflowing,  geotan,  to  pour, 
Su-Goth  gjuta,  effundere,  fluere,  manare,  Tlph.^iwfan,  iAem.  giesen, gioten, 
Belg  gieten,  Ice.yiwa),  ^m  Gr.  ehed,  eheuid,  to  pour. 

Clay  or  Cley  (found  Cleia  and  Cleiatorpa)  is  said  to  have  derived  its 
name  from  the  small  stream  on  which  it  is  situated,  which  falls  into  the 
harbour.  Blomefleld  makes  it  to  run  through  the  town  to  Goderstone  and 
Oxburgh  (town  on  the  Ox  water),  and  to  fall  into  the  Wissey.  Cf.  Cliburn, 
CO.,  Westmoreland,  Cleybrook,  co.  Leicester,  and  Cleggate  (a  manor),  co. 
Surrey.  The  word  Cleia  is  evidently  derived  from  the  W.  Hi,  a  flood, 
flux,  stream,  by  change  of  ll,  into  e. 

Qray't  Inn  Square. 


R.  S.  Charnock. 
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•  H050B  OF  BICHXOITD, 

In  the  Cambridge  Chroaicle  of  Saturday,  December  22,  1781,  is  this 
advertisement. — E. 

“  HONOR  OF  RICHHOND 

**  In  the  Counties  of  Cambridge,  Suffolk,  Hertford,  and  Essex,  Parcel  of  the  Possessions 
of  the  Crown  of  England,  heretofore  in  Jointure  to  Catherine,  late  Queen  Dowager, 
deceased. 

“  Whereas  many  of  the  different  Proprietors  of  Estates,  holden  of  the  said  Honour 
of  Richmond,  have,  for  several  years  la^  past,  neglected  to  pay  their  Quit  Bents,  and 
by  reason  of  the  extensiveness  of  the  said  Honour,  and  the  consequent  inconvenience 
of  collection,  the  same  have  been  suffered  to  run  considerably  in  arrear,  and  whereas 
it  is  assumed  that  some  of  the  Tenants  have  been  ready  to  pay  their  Quit  Bents,  but 
have  not  known  where,  or  to  whom  to  pay  the  same ;  therefore  the  Lord  of  the  said 
Honour  doth  hereby  give  notice  to  the  several  Tenants,  who  hold  lands  of  the  said 
Honour,  that  he  has  appointed  William  Nash,  of  Royston,  in  Hertfordshire,  Attorney,  his 
deputy,  to  receive  for  his  use,  the  several  Quit  Bents  due  to  the  said  Honour ;  and  has 
alM  empowered  him  to  grant  Dockets  to  such  Tenants  as  desire  the  same,  by  which 
they  will  be  exempted  from  paying  Toll  in  every  Market  and  Fair  in  England.  And, 
if  any  Tenant  after  this  notice  neglects  to  pay  hu  Quit  Rent  to  the  said  Mr.  Nash,  as 
the  same  becomes  due.  Warrants  of  Distress  will  be  issued  where  the  lands  can  be 
ascertained  to  enforce  the  Payment  with  Costs ;  and  where  the  lands  cannot  be  ascer¬ 
tained,  a  Bill  will  be  filed  m  the  Court  of  Exchequer  against  the  Owners  of  such 
Estates,  as  against  the  Debtors  of  the  Crown,  to  compel  Payment  of  the  Arrears,  and 
the  setting  forth  of  such  Lands,  and  other  extensive  Powers  of  the  said  Honour  will  be 
executed.  And  for  the  better  Information  of  the  several  Tenants,  a  List  of  Parishes  in 
the  aforesaid  Counties,  comprised  within  the  said  Honour  are  hereunder  set  forth  as 
taken  from  the  original  Constat  and  Bates. 

“  In  Cambridgeshire,  Weston  Colvill,  Burrough  Green,  Dullingham,  Stow  cum  Quy, 
Fulbum,  Teversham,  Wilbraham,  Horsheath,  Linton,  Balsham,  Little  Abington,  Pam- 
pisford,  Baberham,  Castle  Camps,  Shudley  CamM,  Papworth  Everard,  Little  Eversden, 
Drayton,  Westwick,  Swavesey,  Long  Stantoi^  Dry  Drayton,  Caldeco^  Malton,  Foxton, 
Bassingbom,  Wickyng,  Ely.  In  Si^oli,  Ixning.  In  Eteex,  Feldham,  Chisham-Grange, 
Spains  Hall.” 

Meaning  of  Pendany  (p.  310).— In  Tanner’s  Collections,  under  tbe  bead 
of  Cburcb  Ornaments,  is  this  note  firom  Register  Godsalve,  fo.  196.  “  I 
will  bave  bought  a  pendant  of  silk  called  a  stremer,  to  tbe  cburcb  of  Car- 
broke,  of  tbe  price  of  iv  marc.”  May  not  pendany  and  pendqnt  be 
synonimous  ? — A. 

Query  a  Vault  ? — “  Pendentive  ”  (with  architects)  tbo  whole  body 
of  a  vault,  suspended  out  of  the  perpendicular  of  walls,  and  bearing 
against  tbe  arc  houtant. — C.  J.  W.  W. 

Apolye  (p.  310). — Perhaps  this  means  a  puUy.  One  frequently  notices 
puUies  in  the  roofs  of  our  old  churches,  their  usual  situation  being  some¬ 
what  in  advance  of  the  high  altar  and  the  roodscreen,  the  one  for  the 
sacrament  light,  the  other  for  the  rowel  or  corona  lucis. — A. 


QUERIES. 

Fatniliet  of  Scrivener  and  Brettingham. — Can  any  of  your  readers  oblige 
me  by  comm  unicating  any  facts  respecting  these  families. — F. 
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LOCAL  PROVERBS. 

On  a  Stray  leaf  fpaged  169)  of  the  Universal  Magazine  for  April,  1759,  now 
in  my  hands,  there  is  a  continuation  of  what  is  called  '*  the  account  of  Suf¬ 
folk,”  containing  very  brief  descriptions  of  Brandon,  Mildenhall,  Ualeswurth, 
Southwold,  Lestofi,  Beckles,  and  Bungay  i — 

"  The  two  towns  last  mentioned,  with  two  others  in  this  county  (so  says 
the  writer  of  the  article),  have  incurred  this  proverbial  censure,  though  with 
what  justice  does  not  appear. 

“  Beckles  for  a  puritan, 

Bungay  for  the  poor, 

Halesworth  for  a  drunkard, 

And  Bilborough*  for  a  whore.” 

If  any  reader  of  the  East  Anglian  can  throw  a  light  on  the  origin  of  the 
above,  he  will  be  conferring  a  favour,  by  perpetuating  it  in  the  pages  of 
a  future  number. — Gray.  fi.  Baker,  Bungay, 

Wearing  a  Leather  Apron. — I  met  the  other  day  with  an  old  gentleman 
of  Suffolk,  who,  peaking  of  curious  sayings  in  use  in  that  distrilt,  named 
the  following : — ^Tbat  a  woman,  denying  something  with  which  she  was 
charged,  would  say  “  1  should  as  soon  think  of  wearing  a  leather  apron,” 
which  he  explained,  by  saying  that  there  was  a  popular  belief,  that  the  man 
who  carried  the  cross  for  the  Saviour  was  a  farrier,  and  bad  the  nails  stuck 
in  his  apron.  Have  you  ever  heard  of  this  P  or  can  you  get  any  information 
in  your  locality  ? — S. 

Arms  of  Arthur. — One  of  the  quarterings  which  I  derive  by  descent 
from  the  heiress  of  Colby,  of  Banham,  Norfolk,  is  the  coat  of  Arthur ; 
parti,  per  bend  sinister.  Gules  and  Azure : — Ann,  daughter  and  heiress  of 
John  Arthur,  of  Wiggenhall,  Norfolk,  Esq.,  then  deceased,  having  married 
in  1656,  her  first  husband,  John  Colby,  Esq.,  she  married,  secondly, 
Edward  North,  of  Benacre,  SufiPolk,  Esq.  These  arms,  as  those  of  Arthur, 
are  so  engraved  on  the  tombstone  of  Mr.  North,  in  Benacre  church 
(5th  June,  1701)  and  also  on,  as  a  Colby  quartering,  a  silver  cim  in  the 
possession  of  my  family.  I  cannot  find  them  in  any  Ordinary.  Bapwurlh 
does  not  give  them,  but  I  have  an  impression  that  the  same  coat  was  borne 
as  a  quartering  by  the  late  Sir  Edward  Kerrison,  Bart.  I  shall  be  much 
obliged  to  any  correspondent  who  can  give  me  any  reference  to  the  arms  in 
question,  or  to  the  family  (Arthur)  by  whom  they  were  home. — G.  A.  C. 

Arms  of  Sheriffs  of  Suffolk. — Can  any  of  your  readers  in  East  Anglia 
furnish  me  with  the  arms  of  the  following  gentlemen,  Sherijfis  of  Suffolk  ? — 
Sir  John  Prescot,  of  Hoxne,  Knt.,  1627.  John  Colton,  of  Earl  Soham, 
Esq.,  1644.  Samuel  Blackahy,  Esq.,  of  Stowmarket,  1668.  Sir  Robert 
Diver,  Bart.,  of  Ipswich,  1669.  Francis  Sherwin,  Esq.,  1674.  Jacob 
Garrett,  Esq.,  of  Greeting  S.  Mary,  1684.  Jeffery  Nightingale,  Esq., 
1686.  Browning,  Esq.,  1695.  John  Dresser,  Esq.,  of  Blyford, 

1 809.  Jonathan  Myles,  Esq.,  1715.  John  Inwood,  Esq.,  1717. — John  H. 
SP£RLI>'0. 
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